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companied by witnesses, presented themselves in the
porch of the church, the priest asked them whether
they were consenting to the marriage. "I, such
a one/' said the man, "I take thee to wife." "I, such a
one/' responded the betrothed, "I take thee for my
husband." The parents of the woman put her hand
in the hand of the husband, the priest blessed the
ring, the symbol of alliance. Then all entered the
church, and the priest said a mass over the kneeling
couple, who were covered with a canopy. This cere-
mony put marriage in the power of the church. In
the time of the Roman law, the will of the couple was
sufficient to conclude or to break off a marriage.
Christians, on the contrary, could be married only
when the church permitted it (often it forbade the
union even of distant relatives); once married, it was
for life, for the sacrament which bound them was in-
dissoluble. Thus divorce disappeared; when living
together became impossible, the church permitted only
the separation of body, which does not dissolve
marriage.

The church also adjudicated wills, for a man could
not make a will until he had confessed, and confession
was a sacrament. "Unconfessed, intestate/' says the
proverb. The church refused to inter any who had
not confessed, and was, therefore, intestate; usage
demanded that in a testament there should always be
a legacy in favor of a church, and it was to the tribunal
of the church that all suits concerning1 wills were
brought.

The church also judged the laity, who were guilty
of any crime against religion: heretics, blasphemers,